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**‘Nerve-Racking’”’ Shorthand 
T the recent convention of the 
New York State Stenograph- 
ers’ Association, the eminent 
reporter, Mr. Theodore C. 
Rose, said, “I sometimes think 
have not given the encourage- 
ment we should to authors who have 
tried to give us better systems of short- 
hand writing. We need an easier, better 
and less nerve-racking system of sten- 


ography than we have today. * ** We 
should not be content with our present 
systems ; while there have been marvelo.is 
advances in other departments of life, we 
have failed to make any progress. We 
are far behind the times.” These remarks 
were commended by Mr. W. E. McDer- 


mut in his address to the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association. 


In this quotation there are two things 
worthy of thoughtful consideration: the 
expression of a growing spirit of tolera- 
tion in regard to new systems, and the 
admission that the old geometrical sys- 
tems, to which the speaker had refer- 
ence, are “nerve-racking.” 

In the past few years there has been 
a remarkable change in the attitude of 
professional reporters towards new sys- 
tems, and this is partly due to the “mar- 
velous advances in other departments of 
life,” to which Mr. Rose alluded. These 
advances have been so surprising as to 
broaden men’s minds and prepare them 
for similar progress in all lines of hu- 
man endeavor. When such discoveries 
as wireless telegraphy, X-rays and ra- 
dium are crowded into a decade, even 
the most biased adherent of the old-time 
systems is willing to admit that it may 
even be possible to make some improve- 
ment in shorthand. 


“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with 
the process of the suns.”’ 
—Tennyson. 

Looking back but a few years, we can 
remember when there was a deep-seated 
prejudice existing towards those who 
were bold enough to suggest any change 
in the prevailing order of things in mat- 
ters phonographic. Editorial articles 
(which we hope sometime to reprint as 
curiosities of phonographic literature) 
appeared in certain publications, de- 
nouncing those who introduced anything 
new in shorthand, on the ground that 
they would disturb the “universality” of 
phonography and thereby cause confu- 
sion! 

It being conceded that improvement in 
shorthand is possible and desirable, the 
next thing to be decided is along what 
lines progress should proceed. 

For over half a century hundreds of 
experienced people have been trying to 
improve the existing geometrical sys- 
tems and little change has _ resulted. 
Most of the textbooks that have ap- 
peared in recent years have embodied 
practically the same alphabet, and there 
has been little change in the superstruc- 
ture of the system. It goes without say- 
ing that if improvement had been possi- 
ble along the old lines, it would have 
been made long ere this, and the logical 
assumption is that progress in shorthand 
—if there is to be progress in shorthand 
—must come through a radical change 
from the old geometrical ideas. 

Now, shorthand depends upon two 
things: upon the characters of which it 
consists and the action of the mind in 
thinking cut or recalling those charac- 
ters. This suggests that the signs used 
in shorthand should be simple—easy to 
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write—and that a system of shorthand 
should be so logical and natural that 
the wordforms can be readily recalled or 
constructed. 

What are the forms most easy and nat- 
ural to the hand? Manifestly, the ele- 
ments of ordinary writing—uniform in 
slant, written along one line and free from 
compulsory shading. 

The old systems violated the natural 
law of writing as the characters were 
written in all possible directions, and an 
arbitrary distinction made between light 
and heavy strokes. They violated, too, 
the mental law by complicated processes 
of thinking—writing all the consonants 
of a word, for example, and afterwards 
going back to place the vowels along- 
side after the consonant skeleton has 
been formed. 

To simplify the working of the mind 
in recalling or in constructing word- 
forms, there should be a strong and yet 
simple alphabet which lends itself to 
the construction of words without arbi- 
trary devices, and all the letters in a 
word should be capable of being written 
in natural order as they occur in the 
word, 

Working along the “lines of least re- 
sistance,” the shorthand of the future 
will be developed, (1) from the elements 
of our simple, beautiful Roman long- 
hand, and (2) from a strong, yet sim- 
ple alphabet with which words can be 
constructed without involved thinking, 
and which will lend itself to comprehen- 
sive abbreviating principles in harmony 
with its fundamental scheme. 

It will not be “nerve-racking” because 
it will be natural to hand and mind— 
and “what is natural survives.” 

There are many people who believe 
that such a system even now exists. 


Brevities 


Aim to be the best shorthand writer 
in the world—and work. 
x * * 


Success in shorthand was never at- 
tained by merely thinking about it. Per- 
sistent, long continued, enthusiastic prac- 
tice must supplement the thinking. 

* * * 


Copying plates of well written short- 
hand develops exactness in writing and 
counteracts the tendency to allow the 
notes to go to pieces, which invariably 
occurs when students practice entirely 
from dictation. 


Do you try each day to make your 
shorthand outlines a little better than 
those of the preceding day? If you do, 
you have the right idea. 

* * * 

Next month the “Roll of Honor” con- 
taining the names of the friends who 
have supported us with clubs of sub- 
scriptions. 

* * * 

We hope every teacher who reads this 
paragraph will send us a few more sub- 
scriptions before next issue to be placed 
to his credit in the “Roll.” 

* * * 


Our offer to send the Typewriter and 
Phonographic World and Gregg Writer 
for one year for the subscription price 
of the World alone—one dollar—is still 
in force. 

* * * 

The G. S. A. convention is to be held 
in Chicago during the last week of June. 
A great and enthusiastic meeting is in 
prospect. 

*x* * * 

The system section meetings developed 
a large attendance. Even the Isaac Pit- 
man section had three teachers in at- 
tendance, an increase of fifty per cent 
over previous meetings. 

* * * 

The Office Appliance and Business 
System Show, to be held in the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, for the week beginning 
March 15th promises to be a very in- 
teresting event. 

* * * 

The penmanship papers had excellent 
reports of the convention. We think 
that the best report appeared in the— 
Well, yes, “Discretion is the better part 
of valor”—in this case, at all events. 

* * * 


A Cleveland man has put in operation 
a stenographic office, where the dicta- 
tions are received by telephone. Thus 
six stenographers type the correspond- 
ence of about forty business men who 
have not enough work to keep ssten- 
ographers of their own.—North Ameri- 
can. 

* * * 

“Uncle Robert” stands for high ideals 
in commercial education, and he gave 
eloquent expression to these ideals in 
his address as president of the Federa- 
tion. And that is one of the reasons we 
should be glad to know that the proceed- 
ings of the Federation are to be pre- 
served in the form of an official report. 
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The Builder of the Panama Canal 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Builder of the Panama Canal—cContinued 
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The Builder of the Panama Canal—continued 
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The Windmill - 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Everyday Problems in English 


E take pleasure this month in 
giving space to our many cor- 
respondents. We are always 


de-light-ed, you know, to re- 


¥ He) r 
ceive your letters, and if the 


answer is delayed you must blame it to 
physical and material limitations and not 
to any lack of interest or desire on our 
part. 

My dear Madam: 

Is “‘themselves’’ correct in this sentence, 
taken from a Dictation Book used in our 
school? “If you cannot take advantage of 
this offer, will you kindly hand to some 
reliable person whom you think might avail 
themselves of the opportunity.”’ 

Very respectfully yours, 





G. K. 


No. The antecedent of “themselves” 
is “person,” singular, and the pronoun 
should agree with it in number; “him- 
self” is the correct form. 

* * * 
My dear Madam: 

Is the second “‘don’t’’ correct in the fol- 
lowing sentence?—part of an advertisement 
I read in a paper. “Don’t buy your adver- 
tising like you would a load of hay, when 
it don’t cost any more for the employment 
of brains, etc.’’ 


Very truly yours, pp. B. 


No. A very common error of illiter- 
ate people and one frequently made by 
the educated classes. “Don’t” may be 
used with all forms of the pronouns 
except the third person singular, and 
with nouns in the plural. With he, she, 
and it, and nouns in the singular, 
“doesn’t” or “does not” should be used. 

* * * 
My dear Madam: 

Would it be too much trouble to ask you 
to tell me where to put the question mark 
in the following sentence? 

“Will you kindly favor us with an early 
remittance and greatly oblige, very truly 
yours,” etc. 

That is just the way it was dictated to 
me by our book-keeper, and I was some- 
what puzzled over it. I thot that, perhaps, 
the sentence was incorrect. 

Thanking you in advance for any explana- 
tion you can offer me, I am 


Yours sincerely, N. F. R. 


The sentence you give is not a ques- 
tion and does not require an interroga- 
tion point. It is a simple request for a 
remittance. We suggest that you omit 
the comma after “oblige,” as the expres- 
sion, “and greatly oblige yours truly,” is 
without a break of any kind. Because 
we believe it looks better, we place the 
last two words of the complimentary 
close on a separate line. The first word 
of the complimentary close should begin 
with a capital. The word bookkeeper is 
no longer separated by a hyphen. The 
first and last words of the address begin 
with a capital, but not the adjective 
“dear” unless it begins the address. It is 
correct to write “Dear Madam,” but 
“My dear Madam.” 

A courteous reply to our explanation: 


My dear Mrs. Raymond: 

I want to thank you for your kindness 
in responding to my request; I fully appre- 
ciate the favor. 

I think that my career as stenographer 
for “J. L. & Co.’’ has not been very elevat- 
ing, as regards the educational part of my 
life. I feel very much discouraged when I 
think about it. 

I have such a time correcting Mr. L.'s 
errors that I fear many times I forget my 
own. Again thanking you, I am 

Very truly yours, N. F. R. 


* * * 
My dear Madam: 

I would like to have you discuss the use 
or dis-use of “all right’’ and “‘alright.”’ 
Please do this through the medium of the 
Gregg Writer. This matter has come up in 
our dictation class. While the word “al- 
right” does not seem to be authorized by 
our late dictionaries, it is used by many 
good writers. If “alright’’ is considered 
permissable, please define the difference or 
differences in meaning. 

Your opinion will be appreciated by 

Yours truly, 


“T should like,” not “I would like” is 
the correct form. “Would” should never 
be used with “like,” in the first person. 
Thus, we say, “I should like,” “You 
would like,” “He would like.” 

Of course, the only correct spelling of 
the word as used in ordinary diction, is 
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“all right.” We give the following ex- 
tract from a letter as interesting: 

I note that you have inquiries now and 
then as to whether or not the words “all 
right’”” may be properly written “alright.” 
I believe that I can cast a little light on 
this subject. In the down-town district, 
New York City, the words all right were 
merged into alright for telegraphic purposes 
only. Alright is accepted as one word by 
both the Western Union and the Postal 
Telegraph companies, and very ingeniously 
covers two important words in one. For 
example, “Package received alright,’’ means 
“package received in satisfactory condi- 
tion.”” It has, in the same connection, 
other meanings equally available, as you 
will readily note by giving it considera- 
tion. 

* * * 
My dear Madam: 

I had this sentence dictated to me and I 
questioned its grammatical correctness: 
“We were obliged to stop on account of the 
time allowed for the section meetings hav- 
ing expired.”’ 

As my employer is a man of “attain- 
ments” he refuses to accept my personal 
opinion. Please let me know the correct 
construction and oblige 

Yours cordially, 
L. B. 

{ am pleased to answer your query 
relative to the construction, “We were 
obliged to stop on account of the time 
allowed for the section meetings having 
expired.” 

Inasmuch as “having expired” is a 
gerund, it must be preceded by the pos- 
sessive case; but, inasmuch as “time” 
can not be made to indicate possession 
because of the intervening prepositional 
modifier “allowed for the section meet- 
ings” the sentence must be reconstructed 
to read “We were obliged to stop, for 
the reason that the time allowed for the 
section meetings had expired.” 

ees 
Dear Madam: 

What is the correct plural for Sir and for 
Madam? What is the rule for the use of 
the paragraph? Do you place a comma 
after “I am’’ at the close of a letter? Do 
you capitalize all the words of the compli- 
mentary close? 

A reply will greatly oblige 

Yours respectfully, 
x. & Bw 


1. “Gentlemen” is the correct plural 
for “Dear Sir;” never use “Dear Sirs.” 
The plural of “Madam” is either 
“Madams” or “Mesdames.” 

2. Make a new paragraph for every 
distinct thing you want to say or im- 
press upon the reader of your letter. Al- 
ways indent your paragraphs. Notice 


that the first line of the body of a letter 
is not the beginning of a paragraph, and 
paragraphs following should not be in- 
dented so much. 

3. No; but you should place a comma 
after the complimentary close, before 
the name is written. 

4. Capitalize only the first word of the 
complimentary close—never any others. 
* * * 

Dear Madam: 

I have been taken to task more than once 
because I have used the ‘“‘split infinitive’’ 
and because I have closed a sentence with 
a preposition. What do you think about it? 

Cordially yours, 
J. E., 


Manager Journal. 


1. A usage which is often severely 
criticized is that of the split or cleft in- 
finitive; as, to suddenly fall. Abstractly 
there seems no more objection to the 
split infinitive than to the split indica- 
tive. We say, “The value will greatly 
increase,” and it seems every way as 
rational to say “The value is sure to 
greatly increase.” The latter is a very 
popular idiom, and often very forcible, 
though not commonly found in our best 
literature. If this usage meets a gen- 
eral popular demand, as now appears 
probable, it will ultimately win accept- 
ance, but it cannot at present be classed 
as an approved idiom. 

2. Sometimes the preposition goes to 
the end of the sentence though it gov- 
erns a relative at the beginning, as in 
—e was the man (whom) they sent 
or. 

Oddly enough, the very name preposi- 
tion is a misnomer in English, since an 
English preposition may follow the noun 
or pronoun which it is said to “govern ;” 
and, in fact, the preposition or “word 
placed before” may be the very last word 
in the sentence, placed after everything 
else, while yet the meaning is perfectly 
clear; as “this is the gun that he was 
shot with.” Many grammarians have 
undertaken to fight this thoroughly live 
and vernacular idiom, and force the 
preposition into conforming to its name 
by always standing before its object. But 
the idiom is stronger than the grammar- 
ians. The schoolboys have invented the 
rebellious paraphrase, “Never use a 
preposition to end a sentence with.” The 
people go on using the prohibited idiom 
in conversation every day, and an exam- 
ination of our literature shows that this 
idiom has the indorsement of the fore- 
most writers of our language. 
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There is no better way than that they 
spoke of. 
—Shakespeare, Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Such kindness as he knows he regards her 
with, I believe. 
—Dickens, in Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is 
made of. 
—Franklin, Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
The soil out of which such men as he are 
made is good to be born on, good to 
live on, good to die for and to be 
buried in. 
—Lowell, Among My Books, Second Series, 
Garfield. 
I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the 
man. 
—Robert Browning, In a Balcony. 

The virility and vigor of our language 
are shown in the obstinate persistence of 
this forceful idiom. “The worst use a 
man could be put to” brings use and 
man, the two important terms, closely to- 
gether, in a prominent place in the sen- 
tence, leaving the note of connection to 
be lightly appended at the end. “The 
worst use to which a man could be put” 
separates the important words by the 
uncared-for particles to and which. The 
mind hurries past the preposition and 
relative to reach the important thing re- 
ferred to, finding the impediments of 
formal correctness very much in its 
way. Unfettered and vigorous speech 
brushes these formalities aside, gives 
first place to the words expressing the 
important thought, and then pays its 
grammatical scot at the end of the sen- 
tence. It is an element of power in the 
English language that it can thus march 
across technicalities to attain the great 
purpose of speech—the expression of 
thought—securing directness and empha- 
sis without sacrifice of clearness. 

The limitation to be put upon such 
use applies not to the preposition as such, 
but to the use of any small and unac- 
cented word at the end.of a sentence 
where special dignity, formality, or rhe- 
torical fulness and resonance may be re- 
quired. The question is one of style 
rather than of grammar, or emphasis 
rather than of correctness. 

** 
Dear Madam: 

Is it good style to use the ending “ess” 
to distinguish sex in such words as author, 
editor, poet, walter, etc.? 

Very truly yours, 
Student. 

No. It is superfluous. It is enough 
to say or write: Gertrude Atherton, the 


author; Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor; 
Felicia Hemans, the poet; Margaret 
Sangster, the writer. 

* * * 
Dear Mrs. Raymond: 

You will remember our conversation the 
night of the banquet at the Palmer House 
regarding the grammatical construction of a 
certain letter. The letter is as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor ef the 25th, inclosing notice of with- 
drawal of Certificate No. 1658, and also 
Certificate No. 4028, of James Myer; the 
withdrawal value is $128.37 and $24.72, re- 
spectively. The same will expire 30 days 
from this date. 

Yours truly, 

The question raised in the class was, as 
to whether the latter part of the first sen- 
tence should or should not read, “The with- 
drawal values are $128.37 and $24.72, re- 
spectively.”” Would it not be better form 
to change the first part of the sentence to 
read, “Inclosing notice of withdrawal of 
Certificates Nes. 1658 and 4028, of James 
Myer?’ 

Your reply through the columns of the 
“Gregg Writer’ will oblige the beginning 
class of dictation of the Iowa Business Col- 
lege, 

Hoping you may be able to discuss the 
matter in an early issue, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


B. K. E. 
My dear Sir: 

The doubt that arises in this sentence 
is caused by faulty construction and not 
because of any peculiar or marked gram- 
matical deficiencies. Fully one-half of 
the sentences that are sent to us for cor- 
rection are incoherent or ambiguous and 
must be reconstructed. There is no 
economy in eliminating words at the ex- 
pense of clearness. We suggest that the 
way out of this difficulty is the one of 
least resistance, the very easiest and, in 
this case, the best way; that is, re-write 
the letter thus: 

Dear Sir: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of the 25th, Iinclesing notice of with- 
drawal of Certificate No. 1658, and also of 
Certificate No. 4028, belonging to James 
Meyer; the withdrawal value of Certificate 
No. 1658 is $128.87 and of Certificate No. 
4028 is $24.72. These certificates will ex- 
pire 30 days from this date. 

Yours truly, 
* * * 
Dear Madam: 

Kindly advise through the Gregg 
Writer whether the word “practicable” 
is used correctly in the following sen- 
tence, and oblige: 

“It does not seem to us feasible or 
practicable to make a ball as you 
state.” 
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Should the word “practical” be used 
in its place? 
Thanking you in advance for this 
advice, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
EB. 


We believe your sentence is correct as 
it stands. 

Practicable is very like feasible; but 
practicable refers to matters of moral 
practice, while feasible belongs to mat- 
ters of physical action, to human plans 
and designs. For instance, we might 
say, “A feasible’ or “A _ practicable 
scheme ;” but we could only say, “A 
practicable,” not a “feasible - virtue.” 
Practicable has the further sense of 
capable of being made use of; as, “The 
mountain roads at this season are prac- 
ticable,” where feasible could not have 
been employed. 


Practicable is sometimes synonymous 
with possible, but the words differ in 
this: possible is applied to that which 
might be performed, if the necessary 
powers or means could be obtained; 
practicable is limited in its application 
to things which are to be performed by 
the means given, or which may be ap- 
plied. 

It was possible for Archimedes to lift 
the world, but it was not practicable. 

* * * 
Dear Madam: 

In the following sentence which 
should be used, “etc.” or “&c.”? 

“In the business world we meet 
Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers (etc..-&c), 
all working for a common end.” 

Please give the reasons. 

Thanking you in advance,, I am 

Very truly yours, 
H. P. J. 
My dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of November 
17th I wish to say that your second 
form for the abbreviation “et cetera” is 
never used except by those careless writ- 
ers who believe that haste justifies such 
unwarranted abbreviations. The correct 
abbreviation is, of course, “etc.” 


I should not capitalize the words “law- 
yers, doctors, ministers” as you have 
done. I believe the sentence should be 
written in this way: “In the business 
world we meet lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters etc.. all working for a common end.” 

Thank you for writing to me about 
this; if you have any reason for a dif- 
ferent opinion T should be glad to hear 
it. I shall be glad, also, to hear from you 
at any time in regard to anything that 
may arise in your work in school or in 
business. 


Odds and Ends 


In the Chicago Tribune of November 
oth one of our great Trusts had a half- 
page advertisement from which we take 
the following extracts, containing un- 
pardonable errors: 

Every ONE WILL LIVE -LONGER—BE 
HEALTHIER, DO THEIR WORK BETTER AND 
EASIER, IF AT INTERVALS DURING THE DAY 
THEY WILL RELAX A MOMENT AND TAKE 
SOME FORM OF NOURISHMENT. 

Not proper because the pronoun 
their is of the plural number and does 
not correctly represent its antecedent 
one, which is singular number. A pro- 
noun must agree with its antecedent, or 
the noun or pronoun which it represents, 
in person, number, and gender. There- 
fore, their should be his; thus, Every 
one will live longer, be healthier, do his 
work better, etc. 

EvERY STUDENT WILL STUDY BETTER AND 
EVERY TEACHER WILL KEEP UP TO THEIR 
WORK EASIER IF OCCASIONALLY THEY WILL 
RELAX A MOMENT. 

A poorly constructed sentence. 

Applications of the same rule: Every 
student will study better and every 
teacher will keep up to his work easier. 

“Every” is distributive, referring to a 
number of things that may be consid- 
ered separately. 

Stenographer: Address the firm, Nel- 
son Morris & Co., as “Messrs.” and use 
the salutation “Gentlemen” not “My dear 
Sirs.” 2. Never use the symbol “@” for 
the word account. 3. “Farther” and 
“further” are often used interchange- 
ably even by good writers, yet a finer 
taste and a keener power of discrimina- 
tion is shown in the use of “farther” 
when referring to literal distance, and 
of “further” in reference to quantity or 
degree. 4. The man who gambles is 
called a “better” or “bettor.” 5. “Be- 
side” means place; as, She stood beside 
the piano. “Besides” means in addition 
to; as, There were others there besides 


me. 
Student: “You handle china at 
you’re own risk.” The possessive pro- 
noun is “your”; the form above is never 
correct except as a contraction for “you 
are,’ as, You're mistaken. 2. The 
plural of Madam is either Madams or 
Mesdames. 3. Address a Sister of Char- 
ity as “Reverend Sister,” not as “Dear 
Madam.” 4. “On account of the school’s 
being a stronghold of the ————— sys- 
tem for many years,” etc. “School’s” is 
correct as “being” is a gerund or verbal 
noun and the noun preceding the gerund 
should be put into the possessive case. 























Thursday Morning 


The first paper Thursday morning 
was, “Methods of Conducting a Type- 
writing Department,” by Miss Susannah 
Massey, Chicago Business College, Chi- 
cago. This was followed by a demon- 
stration of the points brought out in the 
paper by one of her classes. One of the 
best contributions to the proceedings 
was an address by Miss Elizabeth Van 
Sant, Omaha, Neb. It was an extem- 
poraneous talk in wellchosen, direct 
language, and was listened to with ear- 
nest attention by those present. It was 
rewarded by a hearty vote of thanks 
at the suggestion of Mr. E. N. Miner, 
who said, “There is just as much brain 
under the bonnets as under the derbys. 
We don’t have enough women on our 
programs.” 

Miss Van Sant said, in part: 

It takes longer to equip a student 
in typewriting than in shorthand. It 
is rare for a student to be unready for 
a position or to fail after going into 
a position because of slowness of short- 
hand, but it is a common thing for 
stenographers to fail to hold positions 
because they cannot 
turn out the required 
amount of work on 
the machine. I think 
the reason is that 
there is a great over- 
estimation as to the 
speed at which the 
ordinary business 
man can dictate his 
correspondence. Few 
business men can 
dictate new matter 
at over 100 words a 
minute. * * * I believe the question 
of temperament enters into typewrit- 
ing more than any other commercial 
pursuit. There are days when an oper- 
ator can turn out page after page of 
perfect work; there are days when that 
same person can scarcely write a half- 
page without making mistakes. A short- 
hand writer does not meet with this 
same difficulty. If he is nervous and 
unfitted for his work he can still make 
some sort of scratches upon the paper, 
and if he has any education and good 
common sense he can make something 
out of those scratches. But when once 
a stroke is made on the typewriter 
it is either wrong or right, and that 
is why temperament enters into type- 
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writing so much more than any- 


thing else. The hardest temperament 
to deal with is, perhaps, the one which 
is easily discouraged. An easily dis- 
couraged student simply has to be car- 
ried through the school on the shoul- 
ders of the teacher; and those are the 
ones it is hardest to get good work out 
of. I have learned to handle nervous 
students fairly well by getting their 
confidence at the beginning. I tell the 
nervous student that it is one of the 
best qualities to be nervous. 

The paper was dis- 
cussed by Mr. D. I. 
Crowley, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, and Mr. Ray- 
mond P. Kelley, Chi- 
cago. As usual the 
discussionof the type- 
writer question gave 
rise to many argu- 
ments for and against 
the eraser habit. In 
this discussion Mr. 

H. L. Andrews, Mr. 
J. M. Hill, Mr. Thomas P. Scully and 
Miss Massey took part. A consensus of 
opinion shows that the eraser habit is a 
pernicious evil and that it is necessary 
to give instruction in using the eraser 
neatly before the student leaves school. 

Mr. H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg, Pa., then 
pointed out that a member of the Short- 
hand Section—the largest section in the 
Federation—had not been president of 
the Federation for many years and, 
in fact, there had been but one 
president of the Federation in nine 
years who was exclusively con- 
nected with the Shorthand Section. He 
urged that the Shorthand Section unite 
to present the name of Mr. J. Clifford 
Kennedy as their candidate for the 
presidency of the Federation, pointing 
out that Mr. Kennedy had admirably 
filled the office of president of the 
Shorthand Section and vice-president 
of the Federation—that he was now 
manager of a business college. Mr. 
Andrews’ remarks were received with 
considerable enthusiasm, and a motion 
to support Mr. Kennedy as president 
of the Federation was carried unani- 
mously. 

In the discussion it was pointed out 
that one of the clauses of the constitu- 
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tion which specified that the Executive 
Committee consist of one member of 
each section had been violated this year, 
as the Shorthand Section was without 
representation. It 
was evident from the 
proceedings that the 
members of the 

y Shorthand Scction 
j were at last sinking 
their differences and 
uniting in an effort 
in the affairs of the 
Federation. 

Mr. Miner moved 
that the president of 
the association be 
made editor of the Association Depart- 
ment in the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World for the coming year. 
After some discussion (and objections 
on the part of Mr. Tinus) a motion was 
made and carried that a committee of 
three be appointed to select and present 
to Mr. Tinus a suitable gift in recogni- 
tion of his onerous services as secretary 
of the association. 





J. A. White 


The president appointed a com 
mittee as follows: Mr. J. R. Gregg, 
Mr. J. A. Stephens and Miss Susannah 
Massey, as representing three of the 
Chicago schools. The election of offi- 
cers being in order, Mr. J. R. Gregg 
nominated, “My friend and enemy,” 
Mr. H. L. Andrews, for president. Mr. 
Andrews was elected. Mr. F. E. Hay- 
mond nominated Mr. R. A. Grant for 
vice-president, and he was elected. Mr. 
W. I. Tinus was re-elected as secretary. 


The attendance of the association 
was the largest on record. The elements 
which have contributed to friction in 
past years being absent, the proceedings 
were harmonious throughout. The pa- 
pers and discussions were of an unus- 
ually high order, ani there was a very 
large attendance of young teachers. 
Altogether there was more geniality 
and good-fellowship displayed than on 
any previous occasion, and this was 
especially evident at the informal re- 
ceptions which were held at the Palmer 
House. 


The Gregg Shorthand Section—Continued 


The first topic on Thursday’s program 
was a paper by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, 
of Chicago, on “Methods of Developing 
Speed and Legibility After a Study of 
the Principles Has Been Completed. 
(Illustrated.)” By way of preface, Mr. 
Scully said: “Today we will have the 
presentation of a paper by one who is 
fully qualified in every respect to handle 
the minutest details of the subject as- 
signed him. Mr. Kelley is to tell us 
briefly how he acquired the remarkable 
speed at which he writes, and, if it is 
the will of the convention, he will give 
a demonstration of rapid writing. We 


. must consider it our good fortune to 


have Mr. Kelley with us this morning, 
as he was forced through illness to go 
home yesterday, and it was doubtful if 
he could be with us this morning. We 
must make due allowances for his 
health.” 


Mr. Kelley then introduced the sub- 
ject as follows: 


I understood that the desirable thing 
was rather to bring out discussion, and 
I have, therefore, not gone into the 
details of my own experience, or what 
I believe should be the experience of 
a speed writer, but I have simply made 
some general remarks which I hope 
will lead to discussion. ; 


The following are merely extracts: 


First of all, I be- 
lieve that speed and 
legibility depend ~ 
upon a thorough 
knowledge of the ~ 
principles. In gen- J 
eral, I think two 
things necessary: 
practice and study. 
For the beginner, 
repetition work is 
preferable, to pro- 
duce manual dexter- 
ity, which comes from 
repeatedly writing outlines about whicn 
he does not have to think. This must. 
however, be done conscientiously. More 
important, I think, is the practice on 
new matter: the taking of actual 
speeches, sermons, addresses that will 
teach the student to keep on after he 
is ready to stop, and which will help 
him form the habit of concentrating 
all his faculties on the reproduction 
of sounds by means of shorthand char- 
acters as fast as they are spoken. 
Dictation on new matter is more valu- 
able when the student makes it a point 
to read and re-read everything he has 
written. * * * A valuable aid to 
fluent reading is to read the engraved 
plates, and, if possible, the notes of 
other writers. The amount of dicta- 
tion must be individual. Some students 
get much out of very little, and others 
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get very little out of much. I would 
repeat the advice I have so often given 
students: that shorthand is to be read 
afterwards. 

But it is not enough that a student 
should practice much: he must study 
to develop legibility. He must add to 
his vocabulary and practice from lists 
of words and from 
the phrasebook, dic- 
tionary and other 
books published in 
the system. I have 
for years made it a 
practice to write and 
memorize new words 
whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered; to jot 
down in a notebook 
all new and difficult 
outlines encountered 
and later to practice 
them. * * * The student myst also 
study the textbook frequently, not re- 
view it but once, as some students 
prefer to do. * * * Penmanship 
drills are also invaluablee * * * 
A candidate for speed honors must 
think, speak, write, dream, and live 
shorthand. * * * With some modi- 
fication, perhaps, I would say that the 
better educated one is, the better short- 
hand writer he will make. 

Another very essential factor under 
this subject is that of enthusiasm. 
Anyone who has written any other 
system will know just what I mean by 
that—there is so much difference be- 
tween other systems and Gregg Short- 
hand. If we can only arouse the stu- 
dent’s enthusiasm we can get better 
results—the desired results. I simply 
speak of that aside from the paper I 
have read—the importance of enthusi- 
asm and the ease with which it can 
be developed by writers and teachers 
of this system. (Applause.) 


Mr. Gregg suggested that Miss Pearl 
A. Power probably had something of 
interest to say on the subject, and the 
Chair, therefore, “authorized” Miss 
Power to lead the discussion. Miss 
Power said: 


I shall only touch briefly on one or 
two points at this time. One was re- 
ferred to yesterday: the advisability 
of giving continued dictation for at 
least forty-five minutes at a time. I 
think such dictation is absolutely nec- 
essary to establish a reliable speed. 
And it must be regular, daily practice. 
I do not think much depends upon what 
the pupil can do for a few minutes at 
a time. In my hardest speed practice 
I have forced myself to write for an 
hour at a time without stopping, and 
this on very difficult matter, such as 
Macaulay’s “History of England,” 
which contains many proper names 
and long sentences which are difficult 
to carry in the mind. I did not at- 
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tempt this beyond my speed at first. 
I began at about one hundred and 
thirty words a minute and gradually 
increased to at least a hundred and 
eighty. I considered this very difficult 
matter, but the practice was excellent. 
I would say here that the average 
writer can hardly realize what it means 
to lose a day’s practice when he is ac- 
quiring speed; but when he is practic- 
ing for a speed above two hundred 
words a minute he will easily observe 
that his speed is retarded by the loss 
of a day. If the matter is quite diffi- 
cult, it may take the whole of the next 
day’s period to get his hand up to the 
point where he left off the day before. 
* * * I would also like to empha- 
size the necessity for practice on read- 
ing one’s notes. While I was teaching 
I insisted upon at least equal reading 
and writing. Familiarity with his own 
notes and with old matter gave the 
pupil added facility in reading new 
matter. 


Mr. G. E. Pople, of Chicago, related 
some very interesting experiences which 
he had had in acquiring a knowledge 
of the system. He said he took up the 
study just one year ago, “inspired by 
the demonstrations and _ investigations 
of the system at Cincinnati,’ and not 
until he had investigated it thoroughly. 
He was formerly a writer of the Cross 
Eclectic, and at first doubted his ability 
to change from one system to another, 
but was finally induced to do so “after 
reading of the great number of promi- 
nent men in the shorthand world today 
who had changed.” Mr. Pople said, 
among other things: 

I studied this sys- 
tem from five o'clock 
in the morning until 
time to teach Eclec- 
tic at nine, and I 
therefore studied 
under disadvantages, 
being unable to drop 
the old system until 
July. I then took a 
trip to the Western 
States, stopping at 
the World’s Fair, &. K. Eberhart 
where I met Mr. Kel- 
ley and received from him his phrase 
book—other copies being unavailable 
at that time. I took this book with 
me everywhere, and studied during my 
spare time; sometimes I had only a 
chance to learn eight or ten phrases. 
But I found myself gradually gaining 
ground, although I had no chance to 
obtain dictation, to any great extent. 
However, while I was studying the 
principles I had words dictated to me. 
I loaned a man $20 with the under- 
standing that he was to pay me back 
in dictation at 12% cents an hour if 
he dictated four hours a day. If we 
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found time over four hours, I would 
credit him with 18 cents an _ hour. 
When I returned to Chicago, to take 
up the study of law here, I did the 
same thing again: I loaned some 
money .to a young man who roomed 
in the same building with me, and I 
had him pay it back in dictation. 
(Laughter.) I think you will find it 
very hard to get a dictator unless you 
go toaschool. * * * I wish to em- 
phasize the value of 
repetition practice. 
When I was study- 
ing elocution, I was 
supposed to have a 
piece to recite every 
Saturday evening. I 
would probably se- 
lect a twenty or 
thirty-line recita- 
tion, a part of Web- 
ster'’s Reply to 
Haine, or some other 
masterpiece, and I 
would commit that to memory, and 
write the outlines over and over again 
very carefully; and then I would write 
the selection from memory. I would 
also take dictation from law matter. 
Often the dictator would tell me he 
was becoming tired and offered to pay 
me the money in cash, but I didn’t 
want it back that way. After I had 
followed that plan of practicing on 
memorized recitations, at the end of 
a month my speed had increased so 
that it was a pleasure for the dictator 
to give me my other matter. As I was 
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very precise in the beginning I wrote. 


very slowly, using a close-lined note- 


book and writing very close together, . 


but by repetition I increased my speed 
at the end of the month to ninety 
words a minute. But even now I am 
not trying to hurry in the study—I am 
trying to thoroughly ground myself 
in the study of the principles. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Pople’s re- 
marks, some questions were asked re- 
garding the manner of turning the leaf 
in the notebook and one or two other 
points. In answer to some inquiries, 
Mr. Gregg said: 

“T always make it a point in starting 
the first dictation class to instill into 
them correct habits of writing, and I 
should like to illustrate how I do that.” 
Mr. Gregg then took the chair and gave 
an interesting imitation of his method 
of drilling students in ‘the correct way 
of handling their notebooks. 

A few minutes were reserved from the 
discussion for some board demonstra- 
tions by Mr. Kelley. But two dicta- 
tions were given, the first, 187 words in 
one minute, and the second, 210 words, 
timed by stop watch. Mr. Kelley read 
back his notes easily and correctly. Mr. 
Scully called attention to the fact that 
Miss Power had taken the same matter 
successfully while standing with her 
notebook in her hand. 

Mr. Kelley asked for faster dictation, 
but the time of the section meeting had 
expired. 

Mr. E. K. Eberhart was elected chair- 
man for next year. 


A Successful School Manager 


About eight or nine 
years ago Mr. W. B. 
Elliott was struggling 
to establish a new 
commercial school in 
Charleston, W. Va., 
and success crowned 
his efforts. It was 
not long before his 
energies demanded a 
wider field of action 
and he established the 
Elliott Commercial 
School at Wheeling, W. Va., which has 
since become so widely and favorably 
known. To these schools in time were 
added schools at Fairmont, Clarksburg 
and Martinsburg. Always far-seeing 
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and enterprising, Mr. Elliott from the 
very first adopted the most advanced 
methols of commercial education. 

At the recent convention Mr. Elliott 
read a paper before the School Mana- 
gers’ Association, on “How Can We 


Improve Our Courses and the Efficiency 
of Our Schools,” which was declared by 
many of those present to be one of the 
best and most helpful papers ever read 
before that body. 


Interest in Work 


“The heart in the work” is not a 
motto for the artist alone; it is for the 
laborer as well. With that possibility 
before him the meanest toiler may grow 
beautiful, without it the veriest giant of 
energy will grow petty and warped and 
sad. The commonest work is ennobling 
when it provides any avenue of expres- 
sion for the spirit; any exit for the 
heavy, struggling, ambitious human 
heart out of its prison house of silence 
into the sunshine of fellowship.—Bliss 
Carmen. 


Drill earnestly on the elementary com- 
binations, simple words and_ simple 
phrases—and write small. 
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Medical Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WAS GIVEN BY ERROR IN DECEMBER, PAGE 157) 
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Advice to Stenographers 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Way We Have at the Gem City 
By Harry Breitenstein, Quincy, Il. 


N reading the numerous arti- 
cles in the Gregg Writer from 
time to time, it has often oc- 
curred to me that, as I have 
been interested in viewing the 
methods of other instructors, there might 
be some readers who would like to know 
“The way we have at Gem City.” There- 
fore, at the request of our mutual friend, 
the editor, I decided to outline the work 
as it is carried on here, from the first 
lesson in the text-book until the student 
has completed our final tests and grad- 
uated. 









O) 


gay 


In the beginning, 
great stress is put up- 
on the preliminary 
lessons, especial at- 
tention being paid to 
the first six as far as 
principles and  pen- 
manship features are 
concerned. Our great 
number of students 
makes it impossible to 
have more than 30- 
minute recitations, but 
this is counterbalanced by the fact that 
not more than eight are allowed in a 
class, and a sufficient number of classes 
are provided for, by having an adequate 
teaching force. Then, too, as soon as 
the student begins the seventh lesson he 
is required to take up a review and is 
assigned to the class then working on 
the first lesson, and in this way he is 
constantly reviewing, while at the same 
time he is advancing. I find that this 
method is just as good as to have him 
take up a systematic review after com- 
pleting the text, and that it saves at least 
a month’s time. In this manner our fu- 
ture shorthand writer goes through the 
text-book, his daily work being inspect- 
ed and corrected by his teacher, all 
strong points being brought out with 
red ink. The review is also greatly aid- 
ed by the correct use of the Exercise 
Book which is closely inspected every 
day. This is required to be written up 
just one lesson behind the advance lesson 
in the text, and all corrections must be 
made before the student can go ahead. 

On the teacher’s recommendation the 
student is next sent to the first dictation 
class, or is required to go over the text- 
book again, according to whether he is 
well prepared on the principles or not. 
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Right here I can say that those pupils 
who take advantage of all we offer them 
are greatly helped by evening reviews, 
by a beginner’s dictation class on easy 
matter that is held every day after school 
at four o’clock, and by a Saturday morn- 
ing class for those who have had nine 
lessons or more. The matter for these 
reviews is selected so it will not over- 
burden them with new principles. Here 
they begin to learn the true worth of 
phrasing, which I consider one of the 
secrets of speed in advanced work. 

Our course in dictation consists of 
five classes; the rate of the first four 
being 70, 80, 90, and 100 words per min- 
ute, respectively, and after that the 
“speed” or graduating class. Each stu- 
dent is allowed to advance as rapidly as 
possible, but in order to keep a perfect 
classification, we have a series of “tests,” 
each consisting of a letter of a certain 
length which is read at a rate of speed 
suitable for the next class in advance, 
and the student is given a definite time 
in which to transcribe it on the type- 
writer. The notes and transcriptions are 
then examined and if found correct, he 
is promoted to the next class. Thus, in 
the 70-word class the test is given at 80 
words, and in the 80-word class at 90 
words, and so on; the test in the 100- 
word class being a longer and more dif- 
ficult letter than that given in the pre- 
ceding class. 

As soon as the student enters the 
“speed class,” he begins his practical 
work. Here he is required to have his 
daily work up to a certain standard every 
day for a week before he is eligible to 
the speed test or “Final Ordeal.” The 
work is varied from day to day as far 
as dictation matter is concerned, but it is 
required to be transcribed as nearly per- 
fect as possible—no erasures being al- 
lowed. The letters are written on letter 
heads that are made in the Mimeograph 
Department, each student being supplied 
with just enough for the number of let- 
ters he has to get out. Envelopes are 
furnished to be superscribed; postal 
cards are also made in our Mimeograph 
Department. We use a soft card, cut 
the exact size and mimeographed to cor- 
respond with the address side of our 
regular postal. This is an inexpensive 


article and found to be quite adequate 
Law matter 


for practice. is dictated 
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and the student required to put it into 
correct form by reference to the bulletin 
board or typewriting text-book. We have 
a form for almost everything they need. 

All dictation classes are held one hour 
in the morning and one hour in the after- 
noon, and, with the exception of the 
speed class, all have a text-book review 
for part of the afternoon period. The 
rest of the time is devoted to reading 
new matter and having it read back in 
class, correcting and discussing outlines, 
etc. In the speed class the whole hour 
in the afternoon is devoted to new mat- 
ter, as I feel it is essential that students 
get all the dictation practice that is pos- 
sible. When a student’s work for a 
week is considered satisfactory, he is 
allowed to try the speed test which con- 
sists of three letters of about 125 words 
each, the first being read at 80, the sec- 
ond at 90, and the third at 100 words per 
minute, a period of 15 minutes being al- 
lowed in which to transcribe them. This 
work being correct, the student’s name 
is entered in a book as eligible for “of- 
fice work.” * The office work is a course 
of actual business practice, the students 
taking dictation from the president, vice- 
president, or secretary in attending to 
their regular correspondence. In fact, 
all the college correspondence is carried 
on through our students. This “office 
work” lasts at least two weeks, after 
which time, if the work has been satis- 
factory, the student is granted a diplo- 
ma and certificate and is assisted in se- 
curing a position. 

f course, it must be understood that 
before being considered eligible to the 
speed test the student must have a grade 
of at least 95 per cent in spelling and 
also a grade in letter-writing, and before 
beginning his office work he must have 
had instruction and practice in tabulat- 
ing, mimeographing, letter pressing, 
manifolding, etc. 

I have two mottoes of which the stu- 
dents in my classes are constantly re- 
minded. One is taken from the text- 
book: “You will never find time for any- 
thing; if you want time you must make 
it,” and the other is that “Speed with- 
out accuracy is absolutely useless.” I 
try also to impress upon my classes the 
relative importance of the several stud- 
ies; placing spelling at the top, punctua- 
tion next, and shorthand and typewrit- 
ing last. Spelling I find is the greatest 
drawback to our students. Some of them 
seem to think that spelling does not re- 
quire study and they often run along 


from month to month until at last they 
find themselves in the advanced class 
still working for a spelling grade so 
that they can get into the speed class 
and try the final test. 
Space limits my remarks to mere facts, 
and I have outlined our course without 
going into detail or telling of the numer- 
ous aids and encouragements we have 
for our students; of the side issues, our 
typewriting classes, mimeographing 
work, shorthand faculty meetings, dis- 
cussions, etc.; but I hope that some one 
else will follow me along this road, and 
give us his methods, for I am sure all 
teachers would be benefited by this ex- 
change of ideas, as it is a conceded fact 
that everybody knows more than any- 


body. ileaismanaatalien 
Shorthand Schemers 


The following letter from a_ well-- 
known teacher throws more light on the 
methods pursued by the get-shorthand- 
quick schemers: 

I noticed an article in the Gregg Writer 
headed “Get-Shorthand-Quick Schemes.” I 
know what you mean and what you say 
about the system Is true. It is the biggest 
humbug of a shorthand system ever gotten 
up. Just read the Introduction or Preface 
of the book or booklet. There {fs only one 
school authorized to teach it besides the 
author’s own shorthand department. I was 
at Galveston, Texas, and on my way home 
to Pennsylvania I stopped to see about the 
position. This is what the proprietor want- 
ed me to do: 

1. Learn that no-account system immedl- 
ately. 

2. Learn to teach that system in a 
week’s time. 

8. Learn to teach it so I could finish 
students In 50 or 60 days. 

4. Boom it and get a speed of at least 
175. 

Well, I looked over the $25 book and 
asked him whether anyone ever had speed 
{in that system. He said, “No, it Is only a 
new system and no one has had a chance 
to get speed.”” I remarked that it Is cer- 
tainly 60 days old. Then I asked him 
whether the author had any speed in it 
and he said, “‘No, he only teaches it.”” He 
then told me to think it over and made me 
a handsome offer. I reported the next day 
and told him I had thought ft over and 
told him I didn’t want the position unless 
he would let me put Gregg into the school. 
The system Is an off-shoot of Eclectic, five 
positions and same principles. No original 
characters at all. Every one can be traced 
to another system. 

I claim that to teach such a system 
would be an Injustice to boys and girls. It 
is only put up to draw people who know 
nothing of shorthand. 














Notes on the Lessons 
Sixteenth Lesson 

HE words in this lesson have sim- 
ilar beginnings and similar end- 
ings, and are therefore classified 
as analogical abbreviations. The 
examples constitute a review of 
many of the advanced principles. In the 
word “deflection’’ in line three of the first 
plate, the affix form is preserved by not 
using “Def” at the beginning. ‘Either’ in 
the fourth line may also be spelled “ether.” 
‘Assist” is practically an exception to the 





prescribed form for “‘sist,’’ as the form 
given is more distinctive in this short 
word; “sist” would read “ses’’ in this in- 


stance. The circles are oppositely turned 
in the word “‘archway,”’ line five. The last 
four words in line seven illustrate an ab- 
breviation which properly belongs with this 
list, “‘titude, titute,’’ represented by writing 
the first three sounds. 

Seventeenth Lesson 

The subject of phrasing, more technically 
considered in the seventeenth lesson, is so 
important a subject that we could well de- 
vote all the space in this department to its 
discussion. Yet, briefly speaking, extempo- 
raneous phrases are not resorted to in the 
most rapid work, for the reason that the 
hand is so fully occupied in keeping up to 
the separate word as it is uttered that it is 
impossible for the mind to advance so far 
ahead of the hand as to group words. Few 
words are joined together in rapid writing 
excepting those which constitute the sim- 
plest and most elementary phrases, which 
the writer learned from his textbook in the 
early part of his work. These being very 
brief and so easily executed, drop from the 
fingers as if it were unnatural to write 
them separately, providing, of course, that 
the writer has mastered the phrases in each 
lesson of the textbook and especially the 
eighth and seventeenth lessons. 

There is no doubt but that in technical 
work it is absolutely necessary to provide 
short and probably arbitrary forms for fre- 
quently recurring and difficult combinations 
of words. In instances of this kind, the 
intersecting principle, the modification of 
wordforms, and the omission of words, are 
the basic phrasing principles for the forma- 
tion of almest any phrases which it may be 
found necessary to improvise. “What do 
you mean by that,”’ “‘what do you mean by 
saying,’’ in the fourth line, may be written 
without the B (as given in the Phrasebook); 
Associated Press, A. P., County Council, K. 
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K., and other phrases are represented by 
the initial letters in each word. Many inter- 
sected phrases are formed in this manner. 

In the intersected phrase, the first stroke . 
is written in the usual manner so that the 
proper word may be read first. In “price 
list,’ for instance, P rests on the line and 
L intersects it about half way above the 
line, or wherever most convenient; whereas 
in “list price,’’ L rests on the line and P 
cuts through the L and consequently 
through the line. This is an aid in reading 
intersected phrases that have been con- 
structed on the spur of the moment, al- 
though as a rule the intersected phrase 
should be a studied phrase, one that has 
been previously studied and practiced. This 
is, perhaps, the most arbitrary form of 
phrase. 

Par. 186 is in a way also arbitrary, al- 
though some of the modified forms are 
wordsigns, as is the case with the word 


“week.” It is certainly very convenient to 
adopt such modified forms in analogous 
phrases. More detailed explanation regard- 


ing the phrases in this lesson, and phrase 
writing in general, will be found in pre- 
vious articles, particularly on Page 213 of 
the February 1904 number. Further ex- 
amples are also given. 


Eighteenth Lesson 

The vocabulary words, like the word- 
signs and phrases, must be committed to 
memory, practiced and rewritten until they 
“drop from your fingers without conscious 
effort."" Divide the lesson into pages, tak- 
ing a page at a time, writing the words 
according to some prescribed method -of 
preparation, which will require at least an 
hour’s careful copying, then write them 
from dictation, slowly at first and gradually 
with increasing speed. Read aloud your 
notes and encircle errors as you proceed, 
so that you may avoid the same mistakes 
in subsequent ‘‘takes.”’ 

It is very important that attention be 
called to some of these words particularly: 
“assemblage,"’ to distinguish from “assem- 
bly,’’ is written a-s-e-m-j, the first four 
signs representing “assembly; “remark,”’ 
r-m, is safely distinguished from “remem- 
ber;"’ ‘“‘addresses,” plural, has but one 8; 
“operation’’ is without a circle before the 
“Tion;” “privilege’’ is p-r-i-v, and “pre- 
vious,"’ the same form with a final 8. 
Many of the vocabulary words are fre- 
quently misspelled in longhand, especially 
the following: defendant, indispensable, au- 
thoritative, requirement, accommedation, 
disappointment, desirable, proceeding. 
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Writing Exercises 
Write out the following and send to 
us for criticism: 


Thirteenth Lesson 


Words: Ante-prandial, centerboard, de- 
clares, declinable, declamation, declarable, 
hydrochloric, hydro-cephalus, (2) hydrangea, 
McLean, McKeesport, magniloquent, multi- 
plication, overflowing, overlap, overreach, 
overshadow, overload; (3) undercurrent, un- 
dergo, undersigned, undersell, underwriter, 
parapet, superfluous, supernumerary, super- 
vention, superscription; (4) self-sustained, 
self-love, self-willed, self-denying, selfishly, 
self-conscious, circumjacent, circumstantial, 
suspensory, transitory; (5) transmigrate, 
transverse, transcribe, transfigure, short- 
horn, enter on the, enter for the defendant, 
(D for “defendant” in phrasing), enter here, 
over that, over all; (6) under such, under 
them, under consideration, short day, extra 
large, extra luminous, extra portion, short 
writing; (7) shortening, extra time, short no- 
tice, enter upon, over every, under several, 
self-reliant, supernatural, anti-religious. 

Sentences: The unparalleled circulation 
of this shorthand magazine in such a com- 
paratively short time must be very gratify- 
ing to the editor and the multitude of read- 
ers all over the country. The over-bearing, 
selfish antagonist will be defeated by his 
own superfluous, shortsighted selfishness. 
We cannot understand why that eccentric 
man should decline to accept such a superb 
collection of beautiful paintings, which are 
magnificent, and which should counteract 
any former misunderstandings with the 
party in question. He will circumnavigate 
the globe as soon as he can arrange for 
the necessary transportation. The construc- 
tion of the suspension bridge was a most 
difficult undertaking. 





Fourteenth Lesson 


Sentences: Through hardness of heart 
the fearless antagonist exposed the awk- 
ward construction of the proposed argu- 
ment. As we thoughtfully travel upward 
and onward we should not be impatient, 
but useful, humble and peaceable. We our- 
selves attempted to supply the omission 
but hopelessly failed. To make a suitable 
agreement regarding the fairness of the 
sentient’s discernment, we carefully retired 
to the only accessible apartment for ad- 
visement. A deposition of the backward 
witness was taken but it is worthless. The 
difference in shorthand between ‘“‘preposi- 
tion” and “proposition’’ must be clearly 
shown. In addition to many other useful 
gifts, the charitable association received a 
consignment of carnations for the bazaar. 
The formation of a seasonable expedition 
to that section of the country was thought- 
fully considered. Overcome by feebleness, 
the aged peddler was found waiting aim- 
lessly and helplessly near the station. 


The recklessness of the awful experiment 
led to fearful consequences. Through the 
bramble bushes the boy ran breathlessly, 
but the achievement of his purpose was 
nevertheless impossible in the short time at 
his disposal. Heretofore his statements 
have been regarded as credible, hence such 
formidable suppositions can be disposed of 
in an unquestionable manner. The expert- 
ness of their keen discernment exposed the 
corruptness of the movement in detail to 
every member. 





Fifteenth Lesson 


Sentences: An expert stenographer, by 
the manipulation of the hectograph or 
mimeograph, can produce many circular- 
letters in a short time, but more artistic 
work can be done by the use of an auto- 
matic neostyle. The energetic speculator, 
with his usual systematic qualifications of 
regularity and reliability, has flatteringly 
offered Mr. Dillingham a clerical position. 
That musical fanatic is characteristically 
pessimistic in his radical views. The ma- 
jority know that the constant use of a nar- 
cotic was the cause of his docility. A 
knowledge of phonetics and syllabification 
is an important element in the study of 
stenography. Some of the coming vehicles 
aroused the critic’s curiosity. His dexterity 
and agility were antagonistic to civility. 
The angularity of his chirography was most 
noticeable. The diabolical manipulator of 
the phonograph secured the adulation of the 
population by his erratic loquacity. A 
number of the interested lithographers 
made an effort to secure the authentic copy 
of the first phrenological periodical. The 
popularity and the utility of the bicycle 
have been practically shown. The editor 
denounced the animosity which prompted 
his journalistic competitors to write the 
accusation. The qualifications specified to 
secure a codification of the political laws 
were approved with sincerity. 





Sixteenth Lesson 


Sentences: Whether her father will cen 
sure her for obtaining the package in con- 
tradiction to his orders is unknown. Such 
affectation is ascribed to him as the result 
of only eleméntary instruction. An intro- 
duction to the trustworthy esquire on 
Broadway is sure to be considered a pre- 
sumption. Another petition for the election 
of a substitute will be circulated at our 
leisure. The roadway to Causeway Street 
retains trustworthy, courageous policemen. 
She persisted in wandering aimlessly down 
the roadway to the doorway of her former 
cottage, notwithstanding its condition. A 
defective production is neither praiseworthy 
nor instructive and we have some hesita- 
tion in competing with other productions of 
true merit. On the assumption that his 
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Sixteenth Lesson Exercise 
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brother in his dotage would not long sur- 
vive the affliction, the physician gave the 
herole prescription. The effective requisi- 
tion gave the trustworthy detective an op- 
portunity to surprise the prisoner. In order 
to use the principles in these lessons with 
the necessary expedition, much persistent 
effort must be maintained. The result of 
the first restrictive competition by the stu- 
dents will be somewhat of a surprise to the 
new faculty of the school. 


Criticism and Comment 

E. H. C.—(7) Phrase on its, of such (the 
latter with the hook on the line or Ch on 
the line, either being correct since the hook 
represents a word); to purchase, each 
month, is made, we very much, regret the, 
Do not join “all this,”’ as “all’’ would un- 
avoldably become “‘on.”” “At all’’ may be 
joined, however. ‘He improve’’ is so infre- 
quent that the phrase may not be sugges- 
tive. “Before that time’’ should always be 
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Seventeenth Lesson Exercise 
1| Phrases 183 s~—~ mre er ot 
aoe ee ay ee Re ee 
- 
[ae as eS IG 
* Cy Ci + ——e Wee -—- 
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rar eo eo Me 
eer FL Lae we 4 wa £ 
8 | Sentences car yr eS 3 a”. — 8 
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* Pa ee tpl Fi a 
phrased. (8) In “keeper,’’ R may be writ- with the Def blend. “In reply to mine”’ is 


ten alongside the P, not necessarily below a phrase which, I believe, no one wrote 


it; “to us’’ and “to his’’ are written alike. correctly; omit “to’’ and join “mine” 


to 


Use L-ing for “‘long’’ in phrases; the blend “reply.”’ “About which you write’ is an- 


for ‘“‘done”’ 
as, “I want to know, we want least’’ with the T and “at last’’ without it; 


“want,” 


— now a wordsign; Ent for other very convenient phrase. Write 


“at 


to know, “‘to’’ being omitted. Where the these would conflict in careless or rapid 
circle begins a word, do not make an effort work. “In accordance with the” is one 
phrase, omitting ‘“‘the;’’ “‘for the first time’’ 
is also one phrase, as given in the manual; 
(9) 


to have the circle come below the line; let 
it rest on the line or cut it, as In “I do not 


desire,” etc. “‘My dear friend’ is written “seems to be,”’ another, omitting “‘to.’’ 
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Eighteenth Lesson Exercise 
1| Words 189 +. al A wt 2 6? 2.7 
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In the Reading Exercise, several misread final—the word is an abbreviation. “Emer- 
the word “daughters,’’ ‘“‘det-ers,’’ the hook gency,”’ write eme(r)gsi. Join R in “ad- 
being safely omitted. ‘‘Armor’’ cannot be viser’’ because ‘“‘advice’’ is not a contrac- 


written with the reversed circle because it tion. 
ends in or, not er, and the reversed circle 
only supplies the circle vowel. Or, ure, we 
write simply R, joined as in “mature,” 
“orator,”’ In the same list. “Admittance” 
was incorrectly written by many, the Ten 
stroke being overlooked. “Criterion” is kri- 
ter, not reversed circle, because it Is not 


“Silk” and “facts,”’ 


liard”’ 
loop, Par. 72. 


rectly written on many papers. 
we admire’’ makes a good phrase. 
takes the dot Inside the reversed 


“Cord” in “discord’’ we write k-aw-d, 
Par. 116; “worry,”’ wor-l, syllable for wor. 
Par. 50, were Iincor- 


“Which 
“Hil- 


You deserve much credit for the extreme 
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Vocabulary Exercise 
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neatness and the evident careful prepara- 
tion. Please use smaller paper, however, 
in future, and of lighter weight. Where 
there are so many pages, it makes quite a 
difference. Some of the remarks above 
apply to so many of the papers, that we 
have mentioned as many as possible in our 
first criticism. Therefore, do not feel that 
they are too personal. We hope they will 
be of help to you. 


U. Z.—(7) Do not phrase “and then;”’ or 
“I was not.”” “Seemed” is written with the 
blend for emd. ‘“‘Whose” is without the 
angle, thus distinguished from ‘“‘who is.” 
In “‘carry,”’ bring the second circle to the 
K, and in “claim” and “clerk,” be sure that 
the first stroke, K, is not as long as the L. 
I find this occurred frequently in the pa- 
pers. Practice on KI to maintain the cor- 
rect proportion of K, and also acquire the 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Clipped From Other Magazines 


Well Said 

Of twenty-nine State Representatives ap- 
pearing on the official roster for 1904, only 
twelve were in attendance. Here is a good 
place for a little careful thought. Mem- 
bers who do not take enough interest in 
the Federation to be present themselves, 
will assuredly take no interest in inducing 
others to be present. Use commonsense in 
your selection of men and women to ad- 
vance the interests of the association in 
their various localities.—Typ. and Phono. 
World, New York. 


A Convincing Argument 

One of the speakers at Chicago, referring 
to the value of good handwriting from a 
commercial standpoint, estimated that such 
an acquirement was worth at least two 
thousand doHars to a young man. This 
conclusion is arrived at in the following 
manner: If a good penman draws a salary 
of ten dollars a month more than his fellow 
worker of equal ability whose penmanship 
is a scrawl, the increase amounts to one 
hundred and twenty dollars a year. This is 
equal to 6 per cent interest on the amount 
first mentioned. It is needless to say that 
in many cases the ability to write neatly 
and legibly means just the difference be- 
tween success and failure. It would seem 
that the line of demarcation between these 
two antitheses should be broader, but it is 
nevertheless true that it is often just as 
broad as the point of a pen, and no more 
so.—Penman’s Art Journal, New York. 





All Was Lovely 


Well, well, well, who that has read short- 
hand literature for the last year, would 
have thought it! 

Last year the doings of an hour on the 
shorthand part of the school ground brought 
on a general row and there were scratches, 
bruises, hairpulling and bloody noses for 
mouths afterwards. 

This year they all met part of the time 
in a general marble game in which both 
“crockies’’ and agates, but no specialties, 
were allowed. The rest of the morning 
they were assigned to different parts of the 
ground. Those who wanted to play “knucks 
up” got together and played their way; the 
contingent who said ‘‘no everts’’ played to- 
gether according to their desires; if a crowd 
wanted to play “no fudges’’ they got to- 
gether and played “‘no fudges.”’ The fellow 
with a moss agate had to play with other 
moss agate owners, and no games were of- 
ficial, none were ‘“‘for keeps,”’ all winnings 
had to be given back. 

Those who so planned this program are 
entitled to more than praise, they are en- 
titled to whatever of honors there may be 
at the disposal of the shorthand section. 





When after a year of bitterness all can 
unite on one man as representative, as they 
did on Mr. Kennedy, there is cause for 
wonderment and for congratulation.—-West- 
ern Penman, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





Convention Politics 

Henceforth everyone may have a part in 
the business affairs of the Federation, if 
only the president and the Executive Com- 
mittee will be fair enough to have the 
business meeting on the first or the second 
afternoon or evening of the convention, 
while the most of the teachers are present, 
instead of putting it eff until the very last 
thing on the program, when many will 
have been compelled to leave the city 
without being permitted to express their 
wishes as to the choice of officers or a 
place of meeting. That there will be poli- 
tics now as before goes without saying. No 
teachers’ association that ever amounted 
to anything has got along without politics. 
It is not desirable that it should do so. The 
one thing that has been fought for during 
four or five years is the right of every 
member to have a part in the politics, to 
prevent a little ring from making a “close 
corporation” out of the organization, as Is 
possible at present in the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association.—The Busl- 
ness Educator, Columbus, Ohio. 





A Well Deserved Castigation 

In an “Open Letter from James E. Mun- 
son to C. A. Pitman,’’ Mr. Munson shows 
how false and ridiculous are the assertions 
made in the advertisements of Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons as to the extent to which the 
Isaac Pitman system has been “improved” 
and is used by reporters in this country. He 
also exposes some of the questionable meth- 
ods by which they have secured the adop- 
tion of their text-books by the Board of 
Education of the city of New York. Mr. 
Munson will doubtless be glad to send a 
copy of the pamphlet to anyone interested 
in the subject. His address is P. O. Box 
1112, New York.—The Students’ Journal. 





Ferris 

One of the ablest addresses of the con- 
vention was that of Hon. W. N. Ferris, of 
Big Rapids, Mich., a former Democratic 
candidate for governor of his state. In the 
course of his remarks on the education of 
women, he stated that a woman, before 
considering her education complete, should 
be able to make her own living, nay, even 
to support a family. This was ripe fruit 
for the Chicago newspapers. They had ig- 
nored the convention up to that time with 
a coolness that would have done credit to 
the zero mark, but Mr. Ferris’ remark ap- 
pealed to their sense of humor. The un- 
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happy young maidens from Michigan were 
pictured as engaged in all sorts of impossi- 
ble labor while the men played croquet and 
ten-pins; Mr. Doogan was represented as 
being a bit ‘‘on-alsy’’ because his wife was 
out of a job; and it was even hinted at, by 
one facetious daily, that if all women could 
support their familles more of us could 
emulate Mr. Ferris’ example and go into 
politics. 

From all of which we infer that from a 
newspaper point of view, the next best 
thing to the contaminating story of a 
crime is an extra good opportunity to poke 
unpleasantries at a man for things he did 
not say.—Education in Business, Peoria, 
Ill. 





Kind Words 

The Gregg Writer, Chicago, comes to our 
desk regularly and always contains some- 
thing of interest. In the December num- 
ber we notice some timely editorials on the 
conduct of the Federation. The Gregg 
Writer is making improvements from time 
to time and is destined to be, as it already 
is, a journal of more than shorthand infiu- 
— Business Educator, Columbus, 

0. 


Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk 


We could not se- 
cure a photograph of 
Mr. Van Buskirk in 
time for the last issue 
of the magazine, but 
we have pleasure in 
presenting it  here- 
with. The reputation 
of Mr. Van Buskirk 
as a tactful and im- 
pressive speaker was 
already _ established, 
but the expectations 
of his friends were surpassed by the 
ability he displayed on the occasion of 
the banquet given by the Remington 
Company. The advancement of Mr. 
VanBuskirk in the Remington service 
has been steady and continuous. He 
now holds the very responsible position 
of‘ manager of the Chicago office, in 
which position he has won for himself 
the respect and friendship of all who 
have had business relations with him. 





F. E. Van Buskirk 


If this magazine meets with your ap- 
proval—if it helps you—will you not ex- 
tend its sphere of usefulness? Every 
subscription helps. 


‘All dictation practice should be supple- 
mented by slow and careful copying of 
well-written shorthand. 





A Great School Destroyed 


From a_ telegram 
which has just reach- 
ed us we learn with 
deep regret of the en- 
tire destruction by 
fire of the Salem 
Commercial School, 
Salem, Mass. We 
sincerely hope that 
the loss has been cov- 
ered by insurance and 
that out of the ashes 
will rise, phoenix-like, 
a still greater commercial school. Any- 
one who is acquainted with the principal 
of the school, Mr. George P. Lord, will! 
feel assured that such will be the case. 
We have a sentimental interest in the 
Salem Commercial School as the first 
institution in America to adopt Gregg 
Shorthand, and we have watched with 
pleasure its growth in size, reputation 
and influence. The many friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lord will deplore their loss 
and extend to them their heartiest good 
wishes. 


- 


G. P. Lord 





Be Definite 


UCH teaching fails of its pur- 
pose because it is indefinite. 
When pupils leave a recitation 
without having some definite 
result well fixed in their minds, 
they have been poorly paid for their 
time. There must be a definite aim in 
every school exercise. Teaching must 
start somewhere and it must get some- 
where. 

Apparatus and books — — - get 
in the way of definiteness. hey mak 
it so easy to scatter one’s efforts. We 
must have books and helps, but with 
them, we must have teachers with such 
singleness of purpose that the definite 
result to be attained will not be lost 
sight of. 

Definite teaching occurs as the result 
of careful preparation by the teacher. 
Extemporaneous teaching is rarely, if 
ever, definite. No teacher is so familiar 
with his subject, that he does not need 
to make definite preparation for each 
day’s work. Definite teaching sees the 
whole subject in proper perspective, 
singles out the absolutely essential, con- 
secrates effort upon the essential, and 
gives frequent new views of the old 
rather than tedious reviews.—Educator 
Journal. 
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Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Columbus 
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Taking a Position 
4 ¥FORMER student of ours had 





the following to say in a letter 
received a few months after she 
left school. As she held two 
or three substitute positions be- 
fore securing a permanent place, she had 
her share of the experience whereof she 
speaks. As she writes under the dis- 
guise of an experienced teacher, it serves 
to point out to teachers a very important 
matter as viewed by the thoughtful 
stenographer and which should not be 
overlooked by the teacher in preparing 
students for positions. 





Haste Makes Waste 


“During the ten years I have taught in 
different commercial schools, I have no- 
ticed one fault which many young 
stenographers have. Perhaps they are 
more nervous than others, but still it is 
an imperfection which, occurring at the 
time it does, puts them back. I may say 
that in nine cases out of ten the person 
who might have become a valuable sten- 
ographer is simply disheartened, and 
when one is thus discouraged his work 
is affected. 

“The fault is this: When a young per- 
son leaves school and goes out into ac- 
tual work in some office, he appears to 
have a sense of duty, one which seems to 
tell him to do better, which in his un- 
trained mind means work faster. He 
tries to take his notes faster, which 
would be all right if he were in school, 
but when placed in different surround- 
ings without his teacher, it becomes a 
fatal mistake. What does he do next, 
and quite unwisely? He tries to hurry 
through the transcription when his 
nerves will not allow it. He does pretty 
well till an error occurs, then comes the 
eraser, and as he glances up only to see 
some one watching him—well, he loses 
control of himself entirely, and omits 
two lines of his notes and has to recopy 
the letter. If the beginner would only 
keep cool and go about his work in the 
office as he has always been accustomed 
to doing in school, and at no faster rate 
of speed, many blunders would be avoid- 


ed. He would also avoid being placed 
in the embarrassing position of having 
to offer excuses or apologies. 

“If the employer tells the beginner to 
make a dozen copies and adds that the 
gentleman is waiting for them so please 
hurry, he is foolish enough to hurry in- 
stead of doing the work. Not too slow- 
ly, but surely should be the motto of the 
beginner. When the letter is half done 
he finds that in his haste he has put the 
carbon paper in the wrong way. Now, 
the man who has been waiting for his 
letters might have had them long be- 
fore if this inexperienced stenographer 
had done his work without trying to 
hurry. 

“By the above, I do not mean to say, 
be slow, but do your work accurately. 
Always try to do your best, and let us 
hope that all will be well, as experience 
teaches us better than all advice ever 
can.” 


The Typewriting Plate 


We are favored this month with an 
excellent piece of work from Mr. E. B 
Rowe. head stenographer to the firm of 
Orr, Brown & Price, Wholesale Drug- - 
gists, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Rowe is a 
rapid operator in his line of work and 
thoroughly believes in the touch method 
on the double keyboard, as indicated by 
the following remarks which accompa- 
nied the page of billing reproduced in 
this department. 

It is generally conceded that billing is 
the most difficult branch of the business 
and the best test for the wearing quali- 
ties of a machine. That the touch sys- 
tem can be and is adapted to this work 
has been proved. There stands to-day a 
long line of champion operators of both 
single and double keyboards ready and 
willing to advance arguments and theo- 
ries as to which machine can handle the 
work with the least effort. From the 
work shown here the reader can draw 
his own conclusions. 

While the writing of fractions throws 
a great responsibility on the small finger, 
yet it has never proved unequal to the 
task. The wisdom of adhering strictly 
to the regular fingering is apparent, as a 
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departure would throw many obstacles in 
the way of more regular writing. 

The work reproduced was done on a 
No. 4 Smith Premier, which has been 
used for this purpose about four years, 
the machine being equipped with special 
characters identified with the drug busi- 
ness. 


The First Typist 


It wasn’t so long ago, and she is work- 
ing yet, and doing effective work, too. 
But to think of the number of women 
who have fallen in behind Mrs. M. A. 
Saunders, and who are to-day at work 
in the business and professional world 

















Mrs. A. M. Saunders 


as typists and stenographers—why, the 
thought is fairly staggering. Hundreds 
of thousands of them in this country 
alone, with the weekly earning capacity 
of miilions of dollars. 

Thirty years ago there was but one, 
and she, Mrs. Saunders, a widow who 
found it necessary to earn her living, 
and who consequently answered the ac- 
companying advertisement. 


“A bright, educated woman wanted to 
take a remunerative and pleasant posi- 
tion. Musician preferred.” 

The machine which she saw upon vis- 
iting the office on Broadway was such a 
wonder and did such marvelous things 
that she at once grew enthusiastic and 
began practicing upon it six hours a day. 
It was the first model typewriter of the 
Remington, and the carriage was pulled 
back by pressure of the foot on a treadle, 
but it did write and did good legible 
work, too. 

From that time to the present day, 
Mrs. Saunders has been busy operating 
the typewriter. She is associated with 
the Secretary of one of the large insur- 
ance companies, and is also Secretary 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and conducts all her corre- 
spondence on the typewriter. 

Mrs. Saunders says that although she 
is familiar with all the modern makes of 
typewriters, she still prefers the im- 
proved model of the machine she first 
used. In celebration of her thirtieth an- 
niversary as a typewriter operator, she 
was presented with a gold watch which 
bears the inscription: “1875-1905. To 
the pioneer typewriter operator. From 
the pioneer manufacturer.” 


A New Copyholder 
Below is shown a photo-cut of the 
copyholder devised by Mr. G. B. Heaney, 
of Providence, R. I. This copyholder at- 
tracted a great deal of attention at the 





meeting of the recent convention. The 
heavy metal base prevents the vibration 
so noticeable in many copyholders which 
are attached to the machine. 
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Criticisms—Continued from page 228 


“hump” which {is so necessary. ‘Voted’ is 
written y-o-ted (disjunction). ‘Will stand” 
is infrequent; therefore separate. ‘Main- 
tain them” Is too long; phrase “to main- 
tain” and write “them” separately. Do you 
not see the advantage in this: it keeps the 
hand nearer the line of writing. 

There seems to be a tendency—not in 
your work alone—to write “each’’ too small 
in the phrase “each month,” as well as in 
other instances. Chay has a _ distinct 
length, between Ish and J, and must not be 
written too short; it Is easier to misread if 
too short than if too long. “The” would 
not be plain if “the move” were joined. 
Separate. Likewise, “the newspaper.” “At 
all this mail,”’ Is, I fear, too much strain 
for the result obtained. “At all’’ and “this 
mail’? make nice phrases. Through experl- 
ence we have found it advisable not to join 
the horizontal curve after K, as In “he will 
not work.” It causes hesitation and the 
words can be much easier written by 
phrasing “he will not’’ and writing ‘‘work’’ 
separately. (8) Note where R is placed 
after “dealer,”’ “‘keeper.”” “It should be’”’ 
and “it would be’’ must be distinguished, 
therefore write the Ish long In “it should 
be,”’ while in “it would be,” make simply 
a break In the line. It is really preferable 
not to phrase “it should be.”” B is used 
for ‘“‘been”’ In phrases (Par. 101), I have not 
been, there have been. Upon my, send me, 
from me, etc., are written without any 
break In the line. They are very common 
phrases. “Be not mentioned’ makes a good 
phrase. Pr is so often written with P too 
long—it should be the same length as the 
R, and both short. Study this blend care- 
fully from the engravings in-the textbook. 
(9) Murmurs, Par. 144, reverse loop to add 
S. Emolument, delicate, apothecary, cele- 
brated, irrelevant, ludicrous, criterion, be- 
nignant, episcopal, epilepsy, alabaster, II- 
literate, Par. 112: Study these corrections 


most carefully. Tattered, attired, and such _ 
words, in which Ed is added after the re-* 


versed circle, are written with the dis- 
joined stroke for Ed. ‘“Deject’’ as it ap- 
peared in print, should have been “de- 
jected,”” add the disjunction. In ‘“Leon- 
ard,’’ the O is silent; hence write L-e-n. 
Apart and Tabbard are written according 
to the same rule—circle Inside angle; 
“chemist” though spelt Ch is pronounced K. 
“Appearance”’ is without any circles except 
the first. 

Keep an even margin on the left side of 
your paper and as much as possible on the 
right side. This adds considerably to the 
appearance. Phrasing seems to trouble you 
more than anything else, but you have done 
creditable work. 





Honorable Mention 


For pretty notes as well as a good 
style, Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, Zion City, 


and Miss Lena E. Schuppel, Springfield 
(Ill.) Business University. 
For best work in theory, Mr. W. W. 
Hall, Columbia, Mo. 
** * 


The following is an extract from a let- 
ter written by one of our most enthu- 
siastic readers—a self-taught student: 

“These exercises are not quite as good 
as getting money from home, but almost 
as good as going to a shorthand school.” 

** * 


Good paper helps considerably to pro- 
duce good work. Select a-good quality 
paper of a reasonable size. 


Key to January Plates 


A Sort of Creed 


To live our highest In all things that per- 
tain to us; 

To lend a hand as best we can to all 
others for this same end; 

To ald in righting the wrongs that cross 
our path by pointing the wrong-doer to a 
better way, and thus aid him in becoming 
a power for good; 

To remain In nature always sweet and 
simple and humble, and therefore strong; 

To open ourselves fully and to keep our- 
selves pure and clean as fit channels for the 
Divine Power to work through us; 

To turn toward and keep our faces al- 
ways to the light; 

To do our own thinking, listening quletly 
to the opinions of others, and to be suffi- 
ciently men and women to act always upon 
our own convictions; 

To do our duty as we see it, regardless of 
the opinions of others, seeming gain or loss, 
temporary blame or praise; 

To play the part of neither knave nor fool 
by attempting to judge another, but to give 
that same time to living more worthily our- 
selves; 

To get up immediately when we stumble, 
face again to the light, and travel on with- 
out wasting even a moment in regret; 

To love all things and to stand In awe or 
fear of nothing save our own wrong-doing; 

To recognize the good lying at the heart 
of all people, all things, waiting for ex- 
pression, all in its own good way and 
time; 

To love the fields and the wild flowers, 
the stars, the far-open sea, the soft, warm 
earth, and to live much with them alone, 
but to love struggling and weary men and 
women and every pulsing living creature 
better; 

To strive always to do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us. 

In brief—to be honest, to be fearless, to 
be just, to be kind. This will make our 
part in life’s great and as yet not fully 
understood play truly glorious, and we need 
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then stand in fear of nothing—life nor 
death; for death is life. 

Or, rather, it is the quick transition to 
life in another form; the putting off of the 
oll coat and the putting on of a new; a 
passing not from light to darkness but from 
licht to light, according as we have lived 
here; a taking up of life in another form 
just where we leave it off here; a part in 
life not to be shunned or dreaded or feared, 
but to be welcomed with a glad and ready 
simile when it comes in its own good way 
and time.—Ralph Waldo Trine. 


The Warfare of Business 


Business is warfare. It’s a hard, 
constant fight to the finish. The mo- 
ment~-a contestant enters the field of 
commerce he is challenged by a host 
of competitors. All his movements are 
disputed and opposed by those already 
in possession of the field. He must 
fight to live. He must conquer to suc- 
ceed. So it is that a man of business 
is like a soldier of the regiment. And, 
like the well-trained soldier who de- 
lights in the clamor of battle, the en- 
terprising business man is eager for 
the struggle of competition. He likes 
the excitement of contending for su- 
premacy. He delights to overcome 
those who oppose him and he finds 
genuine pleasure in outwitting his 
rivals. It is this spirit of rivalry that 
sharpens a man’s intellect and spurs 
on his energy. And unless a man is 
possessed of this desire to overcome, 
to surpass, to stand first in his line, 





he can never hope to carry the day, he 
will never succeed in the fight. 

Profit, which is the reward of in- 
dustry and ability in business, is not 
the sole object and consideration that 
actuates the really successful man. 
The love of gain cannot inspire him to 
the highest endeavor. There must be 
something greater, something more en- 
during to call forth his supreme efforts 
and satisfy his ambition. And that is 
something in the same spirit that is 
possessed by the men of war who go 
into battle to do or die—who fight to 
win and forget all else. 


Exert yourself, improve your oppor- 
tunities, learn, learn, and when I am 
gone you will not need to go through 
the hardships which I have undergone, 
and which have made me an old man be- 
fore my time.—Daniel Webster's father 
to his son. 





7 Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. shor:hand a ~ in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal gradua 
specialists and other teachers to colleges an 
schools. The Agency receives many calls for 
commercial teachers from public and private 
schools and business colleges. 

WM.0O. PRATT, Manager 





OVERNMENT POSITIONS—es.s6oappointments 

were made to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for stenographers. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these exam- 
inations and receive appointments to life positions at $840 
to $1,200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, 
write for our Civil Service Announcement and learn how 
you may secure it. It willbesent free. Mention this paper. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-25 Pa. Ave., S. E., Washington D. C. 





NE of the best propositions ever 
offered in the sale of a finely 
equipped Business and Shorthand 
College in a leading city of the 

central west. Address 
A. H., care Gregg Writer 











Do you want Dictation 
‘at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires— is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits . 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 


Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 


Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 
ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 
price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free, 


The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Good English Dictation Book 


No More Stiff Letters 


if you get a copy of “Goop ENGLISH FORM BOOK IN 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING,” the ONLY book that 
teaches a natural, easy, effective style, free from that stereo- 
typed commercial jargon which the best business men 
are trying so hard toavoid. Besides One Hundred Model 
Letters ofthe kind a business man really likes, there are 
Points on Correct English ( gist of grammarin four pages), 
Points on Punctuation ( brief summary for office use), and 
a number of Actual Business Letters corrected in notes and 
rewritten as model letters after the manner of Mr. Cody's 
privateinstruction. Cloth, !2mo, 75c 

“The BEST brief manual on letter writing and 

the ONLY good dictation book in existence. 
—C. C. Rearick, Standard School, Chicago. 

Special price to teachers for examinations, soc. 


School of English, 1413 Filbert St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The Lead Pencil for Shorthand Writers is 
DIXON’S “Stenocnarner. 


“S" “SM” or “M” Grade. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, mention 7HZ 
GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in 
stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each. 

















Gregg Writers should read 


“The Stenographer” 


Because it is absolutely free from prej- 
udice, being devoted to the profession at 
large from the amanuensis to the advanced 
verbatim reporter. 

Because it contains so many interesting 
and instructive departments that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price §1 a year. 


The Stenographer *yiiiaine be 











Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 


and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 


It will interest you. 


Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 
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The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriageto see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
}in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 


Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited . 
Plattsburgh, New York 














HALFTONES FREE 


Weare making a new departurein the printing of catalogues 
for schools and colleges by using any illustration desired 
without an extra charge for same. You send us a photo- 
graph of your principal, faculty, classroom or building and 
it will appear in your catalogue absolutely free of any extra 
cost. Our skill enables us to produce the highest grade 
of school and college catalogues with the least expense 


We refer you to The Gregg School, The Chicago Business 
College, The Metropolitan Business College, The Spen- 
cerian Shorthand Institute, The Chicago College of 
Advertising—all of Chicago. They are our customers 





When you are in need of any printed matter, write to us for prices 
and dummies. Your correspondence will receive prompt attention 


The Campbell Company 205 South Canal Street Chicago 


Printers Engravers Advertisers 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Musick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 








Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary , posentings each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course. beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 
Musick’s Practical Arithmetic . - 1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 
book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor .. . -35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains. 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 

Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 

Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 
fweeMGy) «.« «cee cee see ec 6 « omy eee 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





~W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











‘Every Teacher and Every Student Ought to Read 


INSPIRATION 


A journal of Information, Inspiration and Exhortation 











ss For the next thirty days 
Special Offer readers of The Gregg 
Writer who remit 25c will receive INSPIRATION 


for a full year. Each copy is worth the price of the 
twelve. ORDER TODAY. 


Inspiration Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Manufacturers, Attention! 


Exhibit your goods at 


Chicago’s First Annual Office Appliance and 
Business System Show 


The Coliseum, Chicago, March 15 to 22, 1905, inc. 


Under the management of the Madison Square Garden 
Office Appliance Show 


This Show is now a proven success 


No matter how well you are 
established, no matter how 
much trade you now have, un- 
less you keep continually in 
front of the public they will 
forget you, and will buy the 
goods that are kept continu- 
ally in front of them. 


The manufacturers of 
Office Appliances and 
“SYSTEMS” are PUB- 
LIC BENEFACTORS, 
because 

They are striving for the bet- 
terment of business conditions, 


x andatthe same time are educat- 
ing the people, but the method they have been using heretofore has been very poor, because 


They have been trying individually to do this. Why not get 
together like the other manufacturers and do it? 








Get together at this Show and the people will attend and investigate the relative 
merits of the different devices. (This has been proven.) 

There are more people interested in Improved Labor-Saving Devices and Business ‘‘ Sys- 
tems’’ than there are in Automobiles. The Automobile Show isa success. Why can’t 
the Office Appliance Show be a still greater success? The Madison Square Garden 
Show was a success. Ask any exhibitor who exhibited there whether it was or not. 


We will furnish you the list and you can write and ask any 
of them for yourself 


It is to the interest of every Office Appliance Manufacturer in this country to get 
space in this Show, and to get it at once. 


Don’t be governed by what your competitor does. Let him 
follow you once ina while. He will goinif you will 





**Try all things; HOLD FAST that which is good.’’ 


The manufacturers who tried the Madison Square Garden Show have taken space in this 
Show. They are holding fast “that which is 

Various attractions, such as music by one of the leading bands of this country, speed contests 
on typewriters, and business lectures by several men prominent in the Business 
System Field, will be provided 


Come in early and secure the choice of space. ‘‘Do it now."’ 


Address all communications to 


Chicago Office Appliance Show, 421 Monadnock Block 


HA COCHRANE | anager Chicago, Ill. 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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WE ARE NOT HERE 
TO BOAST ABOUT 
WHAT WE HAVE 











The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 


69th and 70th Sts. and East River 
New York, N. Y. 


Representatives Everywhere 










The Losers 


is the title of a short story of 
Frenzied Finance 





that will appear in the Feb- 
ruary number of that splen- 
did business magazine— 


~ Edueation in 
Business 





Send fifty cents for a year’s 
subscription. The magazine 
is full of practical business 
suggestions and interesting 
business stories. 


Published at Peoria, Ill. 





List of 


Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 
revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
goldlettering ...... .$150 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 


to test 


the student’s knowledge of 


each lesson, and to develop inde- 
pendentreadingand writing ability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manualand Progressive 
Exercises . ‘ 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 


tains a 
phrases. 


bout 2,400 useful business 
A great aid in attaining 


s , and invaluable to all prac- 


tical writers. 
pocket size 


Bound in cloth ; vest 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 


words. 


Bound in leather; vest 


pocketsize .... 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . ces 


Factors of Success. 


Compiled by 
hitford, and written in 


Gregg Shorthand ; a very interest- 
ing and instructive reading 


Punctuation Simplified. 
ford Kennedy. .. . 


Practical 
dents. 


By J. Clif- 


Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
By Frank Rutherford .. 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 


His Son. 


Written in Gregg Short- 


hand. Cloth . . aw 6. 4 
Rational T pawetttog, By Ida 
u 


McLenan 


utler and pert P. 


SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting by the Touch 


Method 


In two forms—Single 


Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 


English: 


Progressive Studies. By 


rances Effinger- Raymond, A 


succinct 


resentation of the es- 


sentials of English . ... - 


Words: 
tion, 


Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 


Definition and Application. 


128 pages; flexible cover. . . 


The Gregg Writer. 


A monthly maga- 


zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear ....-e«-« -« 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 


Chicago 


= 


ot 


15 

















When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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To Stenographers 
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Smith Premier 
Sten ographers 








are wanted by business 

men the world over. \ 
@ Employment depart- y 
ments are maintained at LY 
our branches and agen- Nf 
cies in every leading city y 
of the United States and 
Europe. 
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Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. . 2 


Branch Stores Everywhere 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








“PARAGON” 
Typewriter Ribbons are the Best 


They make a clear, sharpimpression. They are >on-filling. 
They do not smear in copying. They will not wear in holes. 
And their records are permanent. These are some of the 
many good qualities of Paragon Ribbons. 


guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory. 


Every ribbon is 


Paragon Ribbon Coupon Books provide the greatest economy and convenience 
Jor rurchasers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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For Easy Writing 
F 


If you have had trouble with your pen, get Water- 
man’s Ideal. You will then know what it is to have 
no pen trouble; to be sure of your pen; to have a pen 
always right and always ready to write—and, of 
course, neither leaking, spurting nor blotting. Just 

a hard-working, steady writer. 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is twenty-one years 
old on the twelfth day of February. Born in a desk 
ina =— — 
. on Fulton St., 
¥\L.E.Waterman| New York, it 
.Manufacturer] has grown and 
A traveled till it 
has thousands 
of friends and 
has made its 
*‘mark all round 
the world.’’ In 
the first year of 
its life there 
— a were but 200 

e Birthplace q/ ' sold, 
Waterman's Ideal- =~ We now know 
Fountain Pen where several 
136 Fulton Street of these twen- 
February |2, 1884 ty-one year old 
pens are. We 
would like to locate every one for our roll of honor. 
If you know of anyone who bought a Waterman’s 
Ideal twenty-one years ago, please let us know who 
and where they are. If you have never personally 
used a Waterman, we would like to hear from you 
and send you a copy of our booklet, illustrating and 
describing our many styles. We guarantee to suit 
your pen habit, whatever that may be, either direct 
or through a local dealer. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
Largest fountain pen manufacturers in the world 
Home Office: Waterman Building, 173 Broadway, New York 
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